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The major purpose of this explora' rry study was to 
determine the extent to which black families livinc in predominantly 
white suburban communities were bicultural in their ueliefs, 
attitudes, and behavior. Subjects included 111 individuals J^pm 64 
black families living in 9 white suburban communities of a la>ge 
metropolitan region in the Pacific Northwest. Families completed 
questionnaires and scales were developed to measure assimilation, 
pluralism, and marginality. Items, in one group of variables — school 
attitudes, neighborhood attitudes, structural assimilation, and 
school partici)pation — were conceptualized as assimilationist 
attitudes and behaviors. Items in another group — pluralist beliefs,- 
uneasiness with whites, anxiety, pluralist behavior total, and ^he 
presence of other black and white individuals in an individual's 
life — were conceptualized as indicators of pluralist attitudes and 
behaviors. While this study indicated' that most of the subjects 
valued their interactions with both blacks and whites and tried to 
live bicultural lives, results also show that the more positive 
subjects felt about blacks and the more active they were in the black 
gommunity, the more negative they felt toward predominantly white 
institutions. Conversely, the more positive subjects felt toward 
predominantly white communit;ies and the more active they .were in 
them, the less pluralist they were in both attitudes and beliefs. 
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An Exploratory Study of Assimilation, Pluralism, and Marginal ity: 
Black Families in Predominantly White Suburbs 

r 

The number of middle-class Blacks has increased significantly since the 
cwil rights mcfveiiient of the 1960s. When Blacks become middle class, they 
frequently move from the central area of the city to the suburbs. Between 
1960 and 1977, the number o^ Black suburban residents increased. 71.8 per cent. 
In 1977, >18. 8 per cent of Blacks were suliurban residents, 1^ Iti 1981, one out 
of every five Blacks lived in the suburbs. 5 Blacks now constitute over 6 per 
cent of the total population in the nation's suburbs. 6 Black suburban res;- 
dents are a highly diversified and not a homogeneous liopulation. Many Black 
suburban residents .live in predominantly Black working-class spillover com- 
munities. Others l.ive' in predominantly Black middle-class suburbs. However, 
a significant number'of Black suburban residents live in predominantly White 
middle-class suburban ciimmunities. They are a small but increasingly signifi- 
xant minority w'ithin their communities. 

Blacks who live in the "nation's predominantly White suburban communities 
have been largely neglected by social science theorists and researchers. Most 
of the existing studies of Blacks focus on lower-statue Blacks who are resi- 
dents of central cities. 13 jhii is the case, in part, because lower-class " 
Blacks make up the largest subgroup of Blacks. Yet, the Black community is 
becoming more and more diversified in terms of values, behaviors, and attitu- 
des because of increasing social class variation within the group. 20, 21 one 
of the most important characteristics of Blacks toda^-is their intra-group 
variation. Unless more ipesearch is done that contributes to a description of 
the intra-group variation within the Black population, we run the risk of per- 
petuating th£ inaccurate notion that Blacks are a monolithic, lower-class eth- 
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nic group. f 

Since the 1960s, a number of important studies have b4en done on Black 
^ suburban residents. However, most have described migration and dispersal pat- 
terns but not the social and psychological >vorld of. the Black suburbanite. 
None of the studies reviewed were exclusively concerned with the lives of 
Black families who were residents of predominantly White suburbs. Among the 
studies that focus on migration patterns and the qualities and characteristics 
of the suburbs in which Blacks live are those by Blumberg and Lalli,4 
Farley,9 Downs,8 Rabinovitz,18 Rose, 19 Frey,10 Clark, 6 Connolly,7 Marshall and 
Stahura,15 and Lake.l4 Pettigrewl7 is one of the few researchers who has 
examined the psychological factors related to Black suburbanization. He 
studied the attitudes of Whites, income levels, and^the willingness of Blacks 
to move to the suburbs. In an earlier study, Northwood and Barthl6 studied 
the attitudes of Black and. White families who lived in selected predominantly 
White neighborhoods of a large city in the Northwest. 

* • ■■ - ■ ■ . 

ft. * 

The major .purpose of t-his study was to'describe the beliefs, attitudes, 
and behavior of a sample of Black families who lived in selected predominantly 
White suburban communities of a large metropolitan region in the Northwest. 
Few researchers have described the social psychology, social organization, and 
interpersonal relationships of the Black suburban family. A major goal of the 
present study was. to help close .this gap in the literature and to help answer 
this question: "What is life like for the Black family that lives in a pre- 
dominantly White suburban community?" Another important goal was to determine 
how concepts and theories related to assimilation, pluralism, biculturalism, 
and marginality coUld help explain the attitudes and behavior of Black subur- 
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banites'. A corollary goal was to use the findings of this study to contribute 
to a better understanding of these conceptt and theories. 

Current theory suggests that ethnic minorities that function within predo- 
minantly White institutions, organizations, and communities run the risk of 
becoming "marginal persons" who remain alienated from both the majority and 
minority, cormiunity and who are structurally exclucfed from mainstream society 
and institutions. Writes Gordonll (p. 56), "The marginal man is the person 
who stands on the borders or margins of two cultural worlds but is fully a 
member of neither." Existing social science theory, however, should be 
constantly tested with data in the real world and revised to make it more con- 
sistent with current social realities. 

It might be possible for Black families in predominantly White organiza- 
tions and communities, such as White suburbia, to maintain identities with 
both the Black central city community and with their White suburban commiini- 
ties. It may also be possible for them to function adequately in both 
communities without feeling alienated from either. Blacks living in predomi- 
nantly White suburban communities may also be able to develop and maintain' 
positive racial attitudes toward both Blacks in the central city and Whites in 
their local suburban communities.' The "marginal man" hypothesis suggests that 
it is -not possible for ethnic minorities to develop and maintain bicultural 
identities, behavior, and racial attitudes.' An important goal of this 
exploratqry study was to determine the extent to which Black families living 
in predominantly White suburban communities were bicultural in their beliefs, 
attitudes, and behavior. 



V 
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Method 

Subjects 

A method was developed to identify Black families with school-age childl^en 
who lived in selected predominantly White suburban communities of a metropoli- 
tan region of the Pacific Northwest. This method coiisisted primarily of 
asking members of Black churches, social and civic organizations, and com- 
munity groups to identify families in which both parents identified themselves 
as Black, the family had school-age children, and lived in a predominantly 
White suburban community of the SMSA being studied. In each of the communi-. 
ties selected. Black residents constituted only a very small percentage of 
the population, ranging from .38 to 2.5 per cent. 

Sixty-four qualified families, including their school-age chidren, par- 
ticipated in t/ie study. Fifty (78 per cent) of the 64 families were headed by' 
two parents? 14 (22 per cent) were single-parent families. All but one of the 
single-parent families were headed by a female. The parents that participated 
in this study had high incomes ^nd high levels of educational attainment. 
Fifty-one per cent vf the famili^es had incomes of $40,000 or above. Fifty- 
five per cent of the parents had either some graduate or professional school 
training or had finished graduate or professional school. 

Once a family decided to participate (n the study, its participation rate 
was high. Only three parents (fathers) in the 64 families failed to^^iar- 
ticipate in the study because of scheduling problems. A total of 111 parents 
(48 fathers and €3. mothers) and 121 children participated in the larger study. 
The present study reports the major findings related to the parents. Data 
related to .the children ^<and to the interrelationships of the parent and 
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children is reported elsewhere. 2 

There are inherent difficulties in identifying BUck families with school- 
age children who live in predominantly White suburban communities in which 
they are a very small minority. This study required all members of the family 
(parents and school-age chidren) to participate during what is normally their 
leisure time, a Saturday afternoon. These constraints eliminated the possibi- 
lity of both a larger sample and a random seliection of the subjects. However, 
all of the identified families that, were willing and qualified were incliided 
in the sample. The nature and size of the sample were adequate to satisfy the 
major goals of this exploratory study of a highly neglected population. 

t 

Procedures 

The families that participated in this study had the option to complete 
the questionnaires at a central testing site on a university campus or to 
request that a member of the research staff administer the questionnaires in 
their homes. Twenty-nine families completed the questionnaires at each site. 
In six families, part of the family members completed the questionnaires at 
home and part at the central testing site. At the central testing site, 
questionnaires were administered individually to parents in standardized group 
situations by trained staff members. At the home sites, the same staff mem- 
bers^ administered the questionnaires to the parents individually. 
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Instrumentation 

Assimilatio n, Pluralism, and Piculturalism 

■pluralism, as used inthis study, is the extent to *,ich Blacks are com- 
mitted to the perpetuation of their sthnic culture and to the survival of eth- 
nic institutions, including the Black church and Black civic organizations 
such as the Links and Jack and Jill. Ethnic pluralism also promotes an 
ideology that supports the survival of the ethnic group as a separate 'cultural 
entity and a positive ethnic group identity. Assimilatibn, like pluralism, 
describes both a process and an ideology. Assimilation describes the process 
by which' ethnic groups such as Blacks acquire attitudes,' behaviors, sym\i^%^, 
and Qther cultural components of the mainstream society. As an ideology, ' 
assimilation suggests that ethnic groups should acquire tf^e values and. 
behaviors of the mainstream society, while pluralism maintains that important 
aspects of ethnic Cultures should be maintained and perpetuated. Bicultural- 
ism, which is also a social science concept and an ideology, maintains that it 
is possible and desirable for ethnic groups to function effectively within 
both their ethnic community amd in the mainstream society. 

A number of scales were developed to measure assimilation and pluralism 
variables because of their central importance. The items on each scale used 
in the study, except Gradualism, were scored in such a way that higher scores 
indicated a greater degree of the variable being measured. Higher scores on 
the Gradualism scale indicated more militant and less gradualist beliefs. An 
example of a question from each of the instruments is found in Table i. 
internal consistency reliabilities (Cronbach's alpha), means, and standard 
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deviations obtained for each of the scales is reported in Table 2. 

Pluralist Beliefs . This scale consists of 14 items which were designed to 
measure the extent to which the subjects held pluralistic beliefs about the 
way in which Blacks and Whites should r-elate. 



Insert Tables 1 and 2 about here 



■ Pluralist Behavior . Three 'subscales were developed to measure the extent 
to which the subjects participated in predominantly Black interpersonal rela- 
tionships. Black social organizations, civil rights organizations, and other 
Black institutions and activities. Data from this measure were tre<bed' both 
as one measure of pluralist behavior (Pluralist Behavior Total) and as three 
separate subscales (Pluralist Behayior 1, 2, and 3).\5ince the items within 
these subscales were highly interrelated yet different, it was assumed that by 
treating the subscales first as a single unit- and then separately, more 
relationships among variables might be revealed. 

Black and White Individuals in Lijfe. Tht« 24-item scale was designed to 
measure the degree of behavioral pluralism of the subjects by asking them to 
indicate the race of individuals from i^^hom they received services, such as 
their bankers, baby sitters, hired yard help, and family physicians'. The more 
Black individuals that were indicated, the higher was the score received by 
the^ respondent. 

Structural Assimilation. Gordon makes an important distinction between 
cultural and structural assimilation. H Cultural assimilation takes place 
when ethnic groups such as Blacks and Mexican Americans acquire the values,' 
life-styles, and other components of the mainstream culture, Structural assi- 
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milaWon takes, place when ethnic minorities are able to freely participate in 
the cliques, clubs, and institutions of the mainstream White society at the * 
•primary group level. The six items that constitute the Structural Assimila- 
tion scale were designed to determine the extent. ttf^hich the parents were 
- structurally assimilated into their predominantly White suburban cormiunities. 
Uneasiness wUh Whites. This 8-item scale was designed to measure the 
extent to which the subjects felt uneasy around Whites ' Pos.itive interracial 
relationships and structural assimilation can best take place when both Blacks 
and Whites feel comfortable in their interpersonal relationships mth each 
other. ' " 

:Anxietj^. The 16-item Anxiety scale'was designed to measure the extent to 
which the parent subjects were anxious arid concerned about tfi socialization ' ^, 
of their children within a predominantly White sociocultural enyi.ronriht. ^^*A - v 
reasonable hypothesis is that the greater the degree "of anxiety that Blatk^^^ - 
parents have about their children in White suburbia; the ^esser'their ^de^-ree 
of attitudinal and behavioral assimilation.' ^ - 

School Participation and School Attitji^ The 8-item school partici- 
pation scale measured the extent- to which parents were involved. school- 
related activit.ies, inclu(^ing the'Parent Teachers Association and parent ' " 
conferences. The 9-item school attitudes scale measured the degree to which 



the parents felt positive toward the schocVtbth-as an academic institution 
of high quality and as a sociocultural ehviro'nment that enhances the social 
and emotional growth of their children. . ' 

Neighb'orhood Attitudes . This g^iterp scale was developed to determine the 
extent to which the parents felt positive toward their neighborhood as an ' 
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environment both for themselves and for their children. 

MMoMi Participation. The six .items in this scale were 'designed to 
determine the'extent to yh^ch the resfiondents were actively Involved fin 
religious activities.- It was hypothesized that high religious activity would 
be related to high pluralism Because it was assumed that most church par- 
ticipants. would be actfve in predominantly Black churches. in- the central city 
rather tijan in predominantly White churches, in the suburbs. It was also 
hypothesized that high religious activity by the parents would be p6sitively 
related to child pluralist behavior and. attitude^. ' 

BUck Su£erM^^ Black SuWiortty and Gr^^^^^^^^ 

■ subscales'takan ffb^-^fim^ Racial At'taud#l]^e^(jryi»^^^ 



rdeir^afp^. 'Ard, :aQ^Cook . 1 ^It was">^othesized\har subject^ X Ka'Aore 
positive att^tades td^ard Blacks would be more- pluralistic 'and lesf '^ssimi.la- 
tion St- in, Beliefs, attitudes, and behavi'ors. The'Black Superiority subscale 

^sts of terr statements which state either that^ Blacks' have some speqial 
characteristics that Whites do not have or that they dp" not have these charac- 
teristics C?ee Table 1). The Gradualism subscale consists of ten statements 
about how rapidly the process of racial integration should, take place; - The 
responses. are scored. in such a way -that higher 'scores are obtained when the ' 
subject disagrees with'statements that- raci anntegraf ion should proceed 
slowly and agrees with those that indicate that racial' integration should " 
proceed more rapidly. v. » 
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V • Results 
Variation by Suburb - • 

Th? 64 families that participated in this study lived in'nine different 
suburban communities of a large metropolitan regiofffn the Northwest. A one- 
way aaalysis of varian'ce was conducted'*© determine if there was-a significant 
Variation by suburb on any of the major attitude arfd behavior vari'ables. • This 
analysis->ev.ealed th^t variation by suburb was significant (p < .05) on five 
of the measures:' (1) Pluralist Behavior 2; (2) Black Snd White Individuals in 
• t^-fe; (3) School Participation; (4) Anxiety; and (5) Black Superiority. The 
Newman-Keuls test .was used to determine the source of the significant dif- 
ference for each of the variables. For each variable, the mean was' compared 
with the others to determine the source of the significant difference..' 

In the. Newman-Keiils analysis for Pluralislic_Behavior 2, it was revealed 
that both Suburb 1 (X = 33) and Suburb-2 (x':: 3^.9) had means significantly 
greater (P = .05) -than Suburb 8 (X = 17). This finding might be explained by 
the relative distance of these suburbs from the central city (where most Blacks 
live) and to the percentage of Blacks in the various suburbs. Both Suburb 1 arid 
Suburb 2 had higher percentages of Blacks than Suburb 8 (1.3 per cent and 2.5 
per cent, compared to .38 per cent). Suburbs 1 and 2 are also located closer to 
the central city than Suburb 8. While the one-way analysis of variance indi- 
cated significant differences on four other variables named above, the 
Newman-Keuls test did not pinpoint differences in means, probably because of the 
small number of subjects inVi^ve of the nine, suburbs. 

Since alj^of the variables on which the subjects varied by suburb (except 
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School Participation) were related to= pluralism, we can hypothesize that the 
parents who lived in suburbs with higher concentrations of Blacks and with 
closer proximity to the central city were more pluralistic in both their 
beliefs and their behaviors. The finding's in this study discussed later indi- 
cate that the beliefs and behavior of the subjects tended to be congruent. 
Parents with pluralist beliefs tended to have pluralist behaviors. 

A one-tailed t-test wlj^erformed to determine whether the parents who 
completed the questionnaires at the central testing site and at home differed 
significantly on any of the attitude and behavior variables.- This test 
revealed that the parents who completed the questionnaires at the central 
testing site scored significantly higher on the Pluralist Behavior 1 scale 
(p = .02), the Black Superiority scale (p = .04), and on the School 
Participation scale (p = .01). 

Since the subjects who completed the questionnaires at the two different 
-sites differed significantly on only three variables, we can conclude that the 
two populations were not in many ways different. However, since the subjects 
Who completed the questionnaires at the. central testing site scored higher on 
both the Pluralist Behavior i Scale (X =24.6 as compared to X = 21.3) and the 
Black Superiority scale (T = 17.0 as compared t6 15.8), a reasonable hypothe- 
sis is that they were slightly more pluralist in both behavior and beliefs 
than the subjects who completed the questionnaires at home. This hypolfesfs 
is supported by findings from the children's data in the larger study. The 
children aged 8 to 18 who completed the questionnaires at home were more posi- 
tive toward Whites and less pro-Black than the children who completed the 
questionnaires at the cegtral testing ^ite.?' The children aged 4 to 7 tested 

\ 
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at home perceived their f^£hers and. mothers as Black*- less 'often than the 
chil<lren who were- tested at the" central -testing, site. 3 

We have no reasonable hypothesis to explain why the parents who cornpleted. 
the questionnaires; af the centi«ai testing site were more active schbol par- 
ticipants, except that they are' probably generally more cooperative andrfaar- 
ticipatory. Unlike the other participknts. they agreed to come to a central 
testing site to comptlete the quesUonhaires rather ^ than require us to inter- 
view them at horrte; / - " \ " 

Variation by Sex 

A one-tailed t-test was performed to determine whether male and female 
parents varied significantly on any of the attitude^ and behavior measures. 
While it was hypothesized that mothers would be^rnore active school partici- 
pants than fathers, this {«is not the case. This binding is probably explained 
by the fact, as pointed out by"willie,2Q that Black middle-class families tend 
to be egalitarian. 'Men and women usually share responsibilities, and tradi- 
tional male-female di^stinctio\is are blurred! Consequently, men are likely to 
be as active in school as women. Women were slightly more active- in religion 
than men, although this finding 'did not attain stafrstical significance 
(p = .078). Mothers (I = 53.4) had slightly more plura.listic beliefs than 
fathers (X = .50; p. = .04). This surprising and unexpected finding requires 
further study in .different settings and with different populations of Blacks. 
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Education, Age, and Income , 

A Pearson correlation was performed to determine whether any of the atti- 
tude and behavior variables were significantly related to education, age, and 
income. Education, when defined as the highest level of school completed, was 
not significantly related to any of the attitude and behavior variables except 
Pluralist Behavior,! (r = .19; p = .025). Education and Structural^ 
Assimilation approached but did not attain significance (r = .14; p = .08). 
When defined as the highest degree attained, education approached significance 
when correlated with Pluralist Behavior 3 (r = .13; p = .09), Pluralist 
Behavior Total (r = .16; p = .06), Gradualism (r = .15; p =-.09), and School 
Participation (r = .15, p = .07). It reached significance when correlated" 
with Black and White Individuals in Life (r = .17; p = .04) and with Pluralist 
Behavior 1 (r = .17; p = .04). 

Age correlated significantly and positively with School Attitudes 
(r = .22, p = .01) and Neighborhood Attitudes (r = .22, p = .01). Age corre- 
lated significantly and negatively with Pluralist Beliefs (r = -.30, 
p = .001), Black and White Individuals in Life (r = -.25, p = .004), and 
Uneasiness with Whites (r = -.23, p = .01). Age was related negatively and 
approached significance when correlated with Pluralist Behavior 2 (r = -.16, 
p = .057), Pluralist Behavior Total (r = -.16, p = .06), and Anxiety 
(r = -.14,'p = .07), 

Income correlated significantly and positively with Pluralist Beliefs 
(r = .20; p = .02), Pluralist Behavior 3 (r = .17; p = .04), Pluralist 
Behavior Total (r = .19, p = .03), and Black and White Individuals in Life 
(r = .31, p =..001). Income correlated significantly and negatively with 
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Religious Participation (r = -.25; p = .005). 

It was hypothesized that education, age, and income would be positively 
correlatecj^with variables related to assimilation and negatively related to 
pluralism variables. This hypothesis grew out of the assumption that indivi- 
duals with higher educations and incomes would be older and more conservative 
in theii^ beliefs, more structurally integrated into White society, and con- 
sequently more assimilationist than pluralist oriented. The data supported ' 
this hypothesis only as it relates to age*. Age' was positively related to 
assimilation measures, such as School and Neighborhood altitudes, and nega- 
tively related to pluralism variables such as Pluralist Beliefs, Blacks and 
White Individuals in Life, and Uneasiness with Whites. 

Educatio/i was not related to most qf the attitude and behavior variables, 
probably because of the small degree of educational variation among the sub- 
jects. In the few instances where education was significantly related to 
pluralism variables, it correlated with them positively and not negatively as 
was hypothesized. Income was positively related to four pluralism" variables 
and negatively related to religious participation. 

The findings ^in this study suggest that while age tends to be related to 
assimilationist behavior and beliefs, education and income are frequently not 
related to assimilation and pluralism as conceptualized in this study. When 
education and income are related to. pluralism' they correlate wil^h it positi- 
vely, and not negatively, as was hypothesized. The findings related to educa- 
tion, income, assimilation, and pluralism in this study might be unique to the 
kind of population studied. These variables need to be studied further among 
Blacks who live in diverse regions and coimnunities. 
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The I ritercor relation o f the Attitude and Behavior Variables 

I 

The Neighborhood and School 

As this study ^is conceptualized. School Participation, Neighborhood Atti- 
tudesi and Structural Assimilation are variables related to attitudinal and 
behavioral assimilation. Consequently, several interrelated hypotheses were 
formulated. First, that pfiarents who attained high scores on these measures 
would tend to attain lower scores on measures of attitudinal and behavioral 
pluralism; second, that the measures of attitudinal and behavioral assimila- 
tion would be significantly correlated; third, that parents who were highly 
attitudinally assintUated would teryj to have positive attitudes toward their 
schools and neighborhoods; fourth, that parents who were highly assimilated 
would attain higher scores on the Structural Assimilation measure and lower 
scores on measures of behavioral pluralism, such as Pluralist Behavior Total 
and Black and White Individuals in Life. It was also hypothesized that more 
assimiTated parents would be more active school participants. 

to what extent were the hypotheses supported by the data? Pearson corre- 
lations were performed to determine how each of the behavior and attitude 
varfables were intercorrelated (see Table 3). As hypothesized. School Par- 
ticipation and Structural Assimilation correlated positively and significantly 
(r = .25; p = .006). School Participation, ^however, wats not significantly 
related to any of the other attitude and behavior variables. Consequently, we 
cannot conclude that School Participation was consistently related to assimi- 
lationist behavior in this study. School Attitudes, or how the parents, felt 
about their schools, was much more 'consistently related to the other measures \ 
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of assimilation and pluralism* As expected, ^School Attitudes correlated 
significantly and positively with Neighborhood Attitudes (r = .63; p = '.OOl) 
and approached significance with Structural Assimilation (r = .15; p = .06). 
However, it was not significantly related to School Participation, as had been 
hypothesized. " 

:. ( 

V Insert Table 3 about here • 

N 

It was hypothesizd that School participation. School Attitudes, Neigh- 
borhood Attitudes, and Structural Assimilation (the four measures of 
assimilationist beliefs and behaviors) would be negatively celated'to the 
measures ofr pluralist beliefs and behaviors. School Participation was not 
significantly related to any of the measures of pluralism. As hypothesized. 
School Attitudes correlated signficantly and negatively with all but two of 
the pluralism measures: Pluralist Behavior 3 and Black Superiority. Its 
correlation with both Pluralist Behavior 3 (r = -.15; p = .06) and Black 
Superiority (r = -.16; p = .07) approached significance. School Attitudes 
correlated most strongly (and negatively) with Uneasiness with Whites (r = 
-.42; p = .001), Pluralist Beliefs (r = -.53; p = .001), Anxiety (r = -.53, p 
= .001), and Pluralist Behavior Total (r = -.32; p = .001). 

As hypothesized, NeigWjyrhood Attitudes and jnost of the measures of. plur- 
alism were negatively related. Neighborhood Attitudes correlated most 
strongly and negatively with Pluralist Beliefs (r = -.63; p = .001), 
Uneasiness with Whites (r = -.48; p = .001), Anxiety (r = -.37; p = .001), 
Black and White Individuals in Life (r = -.34; p = .001), and Pluralist 
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Behavior Total (r = -.25; p = .007). These findings suggest that parents who 
held more pluralist beliefs and who were more pluraljst in their behaviors 
were more likely tharf more assimilationist-oriented parents to have negative 
attitudes toward both the school and neighborhood. 

Pluralist Beliefs and Behaviors 

It was hypothesized tfiat the six direct measures of pluralism (i.e.. 
Pluralist Beliefs, Pluralist Behavior 1, Pluralist Behavior 2, Pluralist* 
Behavior 3, Pluralist Behavior Total, and Black and White Individuals in Life) 
and the four indirect measures of pluralism (i.e., Unea§iness with Whites; 
Anxiety; Black Superiority, and Gradualism) would be highly intercorrelated. 
While each of these measures is conceptually distinct, each theoretically 
assesses the extent to which individuals express pluralism in both beliefs and 
actions. The indirect measures of pluralism, such as Uneasiness with Whites 
and Anxiety, are each assumed to be highly related to pluralist beliefs and 
actions. It was hypothesized that Black parents who are highly pluralist in 
their beliefs and actions will tend to feel more uneasy with Whites, to be 
more anxious about their children in a predominantly White sociocultural 
environment, will have a greater tendency to accept Black superiority beliefs, 
and will be less likely to accept gradualism than will Black parents who are 
more assimilationist in beliefs and behaviors. 

These hypotheses were partially supported by the data. As expected. 
Pluralist Beliefs correlated positively and significantly with Uneasiness with 
Whites (r = .45, p = .001), Pluralist Behavior 1 (r = .23, p = .008), 
Pluralist Behavior 2 (r = .25; p = .006), Pluralist Behavior Total (r = .32; 
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P = .008). Black and White Individuals in Life (r = .30; p = .001). Anxiety 
(r = .35; p = .001). and Black Superiority (r = .16; p = .005). Pluralist 
beliefs, contrary to whathad been hypothesized, did not correlate signifi- 
cantly with Pluralist Behavior 3 and Gradualism. As expected. Pluralist 
Beliefs-correlated significantly and negativelf with School Attitudes 
(r = -.53; p = .001) and Neighborhood Attitudes (r = -.63; p = .001). ' 
Pluralist Beliefs and Structural Assimilation were negatively related as 
expected but this relationship was not statistically significant (r = -.13; 
P = .09). 

As hypothesized. Pluralist Behavior 1 correlated positively and sig- 
nificantly with Uneasiness with Whites (r = .22; p =/oi). Pluralist Beliefs 
(r = .23; p = .008). Black and White Individuals in Lil^ (r = .18; p = .03) 
and Anxiety (r = .21; p = .01). It approached significance when correlated 
with Black Superiority (r = .16; p .= .07). Pluralist Behavior 1. as expected 
and hypothesized, correlated negatively and significantly with School 
Attitudes (r = -.20; p = .02). However. Pluralist Behavior 1 was expected to 
correlate positively and significantly with these variables but it did.not: 
Pluralist Behavior 2. Pluralist Behavior 3. and Gradualism. Pluralist 
Behavior 1 correlated negatively with Neighborhood Attitudes as was expectedf 
but this relationship was not statistically significant (r = -.13; p = .10). 

As hypothesized. Pluralist Behavior 2 correlated positively and signi- 
ficantly with Uneasiness with Whites (r = .27; p = .004). Pluralist Beliefs 
(r = .25; p = .006). Pluralist Behavior 3 (r = .23; p = .01). and Black and 
White Individuals in Life (r = .50; p = .001). It did not correlate sig- 
nificantly with Pluralist Behavior 1. Anxiety. Gradualism, and Black 
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Superiority. However, its correlation with Black Superiority approached 
significance (r = .17; p = .06). As expected. Pluralist Behavior 2 correlated 
negatively and significantly witif School Attitudes (r = -.24; p = .008) and 
Neighborhood Attitudes (r = -.20; p = .02). Its correlation w<th Structural 
As51mi.lation approached but did not^attain significance (r = j^l5; p = .07). 

Three of the four questions that comprise the Pluralist Behavior 3 scale 
ask the subjects about the number of Black magazines, newspapers, and books in 
their homes. The fourth question asks the subject how often soul food dishes 
are served in the home'. T.he responsesvto this subscale were not strongly 
related to the responses to the other measures of pluralism, perhaps because 
of the small number of items in this scale and the limited variability in the 
responses (SD =4.6). Pluralist Behavior 3 correlated significantly and posi- 
tively_with only two of the other measures of pluralism: Pluralist Behavior 2 
(r = .23; p = .01) and Black and .White Individuals in Life (r = .25; 
P = .004). As hypothesized. Pluralist Behavior 3 correlated negatively and 
approached significance with School Attitudes (r = -.15; p = .06) and 
Neighborhood Attitude^; (r = -.15; p = .06). It was not significantly related 
to Structural Assimilation. 

Pluralist Behaviors 1. 2. and 3 were not as interrelated as was hypothe- 
sized. Pluralist Behavior 1 did not correlate significantly with either 
Pluralist Behavior 2 or 3. Pluralist Behavior 3 correlated significantly with 
Pluralist 2- but not with Pluralist Behavior 1. when combined and treated as 
one scale. Pluralist Behavior Total, the Pluralist Behavior measure corr'elated 
significantly with all of the pluralism measures (see Table 3). except 
Anxiety. Black Superiority, and Gradualism. As hypothesized. Pluralist 
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Behavior Total correlated negatively and signif icantly with School Attitudes 
(r = -.32; p = .001) and Neighborhood Attitudes (r = -.25; p = .007). 

Religious Participation 

It was hypothesized that religious participation would be strongly related 
to both pluralist beliefs and pluralist behaviors. The Black church is still 
one of the strongest and most active carriers of Black culture. 12 jhe Black 
churches located in the central area of a metropolitan region are where Black 
children Vho live i-n disparate ^areas often meet to interact socially, become 
acquainted with d^ating partners and future spouses, and to interact generally 
with the Black community. It is usually in the Black church where diverse' 
groups and so(fial classes meet and become acquainted. It was hypothesized, 
for these reasons, that Religious Participation would be related strongly to 
both pluralist beliefs and behaviors. 

One of the most surprising findings is that Religious Participation, as 
conceptualized and measured in this study, was unrelated to most of the other 
attitude and behavior variables. The only attitude and behavior variable with 
which it was significantly correlated was Pluralist Behavior 2 (r = 21- 
p = .02). The six items that comprise the Religious Participation scale ask 
the subjects questions related to whether they are church members, how often 
they attend Sunday worship service, how often their children attend church or 
religious instruction, and how active the respondent is ift, dfiMrch organiza- 
tions. The fact that religious li^rticipation was not significantly related to 
most of the measures of pluralism in this study may be due to the nature of 
the questions asked, to the uniqueness of this sample, or to the fact that 
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religious participation is not significantly related to pluralist beliefs and. 
behaviors among Blacks who live in predominant ir White surburban communities.. 
More reseerch is needed among Blacks in different regions and settings before 
we can better explain the relationship between pluralist and assimilationist 
beliefs and behavior, and religious participation. i 

Conclusions and Discussion 

An -attempt was made in this study to conceptual i2e two major variables- 
assimilation and plural ism-and to determine the ways in which these concepts 
could help to describe and explain the socio-psychological world of a sample 
of Black parents who lived in predominantly White suburban communities. An 
effort was also made to determine how these major concepts could help describe 
the extent to which these parents were "marginal persons." One group of 
variables-School Attitudes, Neighborhood Attitudes, Structural Assimilation " 
and School Participation-rwere conceptualized as indicators of assimilationist 
attitudes and behaviors. Another group of variables, such as Pluralist 
Beliefs, Uneasiness with Whites, Anxiety, Pluralist Behavior Total, and BUck 
and White Individuals in Life, were conceptualized as indicators of pluralist 
attitudes and behaviors. In general, the ways in which the various assimila- 
tionist and pluralist variables were intercorrelated indicate that they are 
valid and reliable measures of assimilation and pluralism. Most of the vari- 
ables ^that we conceptualized as indicators of assimilation correlated nega- 
tively and significantly with the variables that were conceptualized as 
measures of pluralism. Most of the assimilation variables tflso correlated 
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with each other in the expected direction as did most of the pluralist 
variables. ^ » ' 

However, some of the variables were not related to others in the ways that 
had been hypothesized. School Participation was not re.lated to most of the 
other variables in the study-including the assimilation and pluralist 
measures. Whether the parents in this study were active or inactive in their 
neighborhood schools was unrelated to their degree of attitudinal and behavi- 
oral assimilation. Gradualism was also unrelated to most of the other vari- 
ables. The beliefs of -the parents in this study about the speed at which 
racial integration should'take place was not an important predictor of assimi- 
lationist or pluralist attitudes and behaviors. The three subascales that 
measured Pluralist Behavior were not as highly intercorrelated as was hypothe- 
sized. However, when combined to constitute Pluralist Behavior Total, they 
were a valid and reliable measure of pluralist behavior. Pluralist Behavior 
Total correlated significantly with most of the other variables in the 

// expected direction. 

An important goal of this study was to determine the extent to which the 
Black parents in this sample were structiiraly integrated into their predomi- 
nantly White communitiesr the extent to which they were active participants in 
ther .predqjjiinantly Black community in the central are^ of the city, and whether 
t^^^^^^^ be considered "marginal persons," i.e., not well^ integrated into 

- either .their predominantly Whtte suburban communities or the Black community 
in the central city. , ' ^ ' ' 

The findings of this study do not provide unequivocal answers to these 
questions. Howevdi^^^; a number of the findings do shedMight on them and help 
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us to better understand-the socio-psychological *,orld of Black families that 
live in predominantly White suburban communities. The variability in the 
responses to most of the measures indicate that the Black suburbanites in this 
sample were not a monolithic group. The variability in the responses to the 
Pluralist Beliefs (SD = 9.1), Pluralist BehqLvtor Total CSD = 12.9), and • 

Anxiet^r (23.7) scales werf especially noteworthy. •" ' . 

A number of the findings in this stuHu inHio=.4-« Vu,'* ^ ^, 

3 study indicate that many of the parents 

were bicultural in their beliefs, attitudes, and be'iavior., Many of the 
parents had positive attitudes toward-both Blacks and Whites, voluntarily 
interacted with both Blacks and Whites frequently, and valued their interac- 
tions with both racial groups. While most of the parents valued their ' 
interactions with Whites" and -had positive attitudes toward Whites as a group, 
they maintained contact with th^ Black community, felt that their children 
needed to Interact with Blacks frequently in order to have good mental health, 
considered most of their close friends to be Black, and'attended a Black or 
racially integrated church. 

While this study indicates that most of the parents in this sample valued 
their interactions with both Blacks and Whites and tried to live bicultural 
lives, most of the intercorrelations of the assimilationist and pluralist 
variables indicate the problems and difficulties of trying to participate in 
two cultural settings and to live a bicultural life. Most of the assimila- 
tionist and pluralist variables were significantly and'negatiVely related. In 
other words, the more pluralist beliefs and behaviors the parents had, the 
more negative they felt toward their schools and neighborhoods, and the less 
structurally included they were into their predominantly White communities. 
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These findings sieem to indicate that there are apparently characteristics 
within predominantly Black and White worlds that cause negative feelings and 
-perceptions of each other. The more- positive the Subjects in this study felt 
about Bracks and the more a«tive they were in theBladk community the more 
negative they felt toward the predominantly White institutions -in which they 
participated on a daily basis. The converse was^lso true. The more positive' 
the parents in this study felt toward their predominantly White communities 
and the more active they were in them, the less pluralist they were in both 
attitudes and beliefs. However, these findings must be interpreted within the 
context of the other findings which indicate that mo^t of the subjects in this 
study had positive attitudes toward both Blacks and Whites and valued their 
interactions with each group. 

The results of this exploratory study are limited by the sample size 
(n = 111), by the nonrandom selection of the subjects, and by the fact that 
the subjects livfed in one geographical region of the United States. However, 
it is one of the few existing studies that attempt to describe the social and 
psychological worlds of upper-middle-class Black families who live in predomi- 
nantly White suburban communities. This study makes a contribution to the 
development of theories related to assimilation and uluralism, to the measure- 
ment of these variables, and raises important questions about the "marginal 
man" hypothesis and about the possibility for successful bicultural function- 
ing within Black and White worlds. It is hoped that future research will 
devote more attention to the study of Black middle-class families who live in 
predominantly White suburbs and better clarify the relationship between the 
variables examined in this study. 
(74)2T 
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EXAMPLES OF QUESTIONS IN THE INSTKUMENTS USED IN THE STUDY 
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PURALIST BELIEFS 

Blacks who live In predominantly white neighborhoods should try fiard to get to know their white neighbors. 



Agree very 
strongly 



Agree 
strongly 



Agree 



Disagree 



Disagree 
strongly 



Disagree very 
strongly 



PLURALIST BEHAVIOR 1 

What is the race of the friends who visit your home? 

All Black Black and White 

Mostly Black ^ Mostly White 

PLURALIST BEHAVIOR 2 

Wfiat is the race of your children's close friends? 

All Black Black and White 

Mostly Black 



All White 

(Hlease specify) 



Mostly White 



.All White 
Other 



(Please specify) 



PLURALIST BEHAVIOR 3 



^^^*^2'^^ ^" !!°"^' t^^^ '^"y °^ primarily with Black Americans? (The respondent 

checked the appropriate number). 

BLACK AND WHITE INDIVIDUALS IN LIFE 

n^^^Jlc"nf ^^'^ °^ ^^'^ "^'^ individuals have in their lives. Please indicate the race 

or races of each of the person or persons in the list by putting a check ( ) in the appropriate space in 
the columns on the right side of the page. (Further directions and an example were given to respondents) 



1. Your beautician (or barber) 
.UNEASINESS WITH WHITES 



Black 



White 



spondents). 
Other (Please specify) 



p?ejudiMd^'^°""'^ ^ "^^^^ ^ ^^^^^"^ '"^^^^ something that will show that he or she is 



I feel this way often 



I feel this way sometimes 



I never feel this way 



ANXIETY 



Read each statement and indicate the extent to which you share or do not share the concern stated by circling 
the appropriate nisnber. . ■» ^ » 

Hv children do not have enough Black playmates and friends. 

I am not at all concerned 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 I am very concerned 
BLACK SUPERIORITY 



. Agree 



I think that Blacks have a kind of quiet courage which few white people have. 
GRADUALISM 

I favor gradual rather than sudden changes in the social relations between Blacks and Whites. 



Disagree 



SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 

About how often do you go to school to attend a school play, sports activity, program, etc.? 

Every week About once a month About once or twice a year 

About three times a month ; 

About twice a month 



Agree 
Disagree 



About every six yeeks 
About every three months 



Less than once a year 
Never 



SCHOOL ATTITUDES , 



The school (s) In my neighborhood has an excellent program in the basic academic areas, such as reading, 
mathematics, and writing. 



Agree vecy 
strongly 



Agree 
strongly 



Agree 



Disagree 



Disagree 
strongly 



Disagree very 
strongly 



NEIGHBORHOOD ATTITUDES 

My neighborhood is a good place in which to raise children. 

Agree very Agree 
strongly strongly Agree Disagree 



Disagree 
strongly 



Disagree very 
strongly 



STRtXTTURAL ASSIMILATION 

Are there any white people you regard as friends? 

RELIGIOUS PARTICIPATION 

How often do you attend Sunday worship service? 

^Every week lAbout once a month 



Yes 



__About twice a RX)nth 
About three times a month 



_About every six weeks 
J\bout every three months 



No 



_About once or twice a year 
J.ess than once a year 
Never 
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Table 2 

Means, Standard Deviations, and Reliabilities of Variables 



SD 



' Reliability 
Number (Cronbach 
of Items' Alpha) 



Pluralist Beliefs 51.8 

Pluralist Behavior 1 23.0 

Pluralist Behavior 2 30.2 

Pluralist Behavior 3 15.0 

Pluralist Behavior Total 68.5 

Black and White ^36.9 
Individuals in Life 

Uneasiness with Whites 13.9 

Anxiety 59.6 

Black Superiority 16.5 

Gradualism 17.2 

School Participation 27.8 

School Attitudes 37.8 

Neighborhood Attitudes 45.2 

Structural Assimilation 9.1 

Religious Participation 18.7 



9.1 
7.6 
7.1 
4.6 
12.9 
6.5. 

2.4 
23.7 
2.7 
2.8 
7.0 
7,6 
7.2 
4.4 
11.5 



14 
7 
9 
4 

20 
24 

8 
16 
10 

id 

8 
9 
9 
6 
6 



.74 
.69 
.^2 
.43 
.67 
.67 

.63 
.92 
.77 
.83 
.72 
:72 
.84 
.34 
.71 
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.06 
.10 



1 



1. Pluralist Beliefs ^ i.o .23** ^25 

2. Pluralist Behavior 1 1.0 ,08 

3. Pluralist Behavior 2 1,0 2 

4. Pluralist Behavior 3 1 q 

5. Pluralist Behavior Tot 

6. Blaclc-Hhite Individual 
in life 

/. Uneasiness with yhites 

8. Anxiety 

9. Black Superiority 

10. Gradualism 

11. School Participation 

12. School Attitudes 

13. Neighborhood Attitudes 
U. Structural Assimilation 
15. Religious Participation 



*p = <.05 
** p - < .01 

*" P <.01 because Pluralist Behavior 1, 2. and 3 comprise Pluralist 
behavior total 
f p is approaching significant at .05 level 
n ' 111 



5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


.32" 


.30" 


.45" 


.35" 


.17* 


.11 


-.08, 


..53" 


..63" 


..13t 


-.03 


.69*** 


.18* 


.22", 


.21" 


.16t 


..03 


-.01 [ 


^-.20* 


-.13t 


.04 


-.02 


.71*** 


.50** 


.27" 


.02 


.17t 


-.04 


-.04 


-.24** 


..20* 


-.15i 


.21* 


.56*** 


.25 


.02 


-.06 


.12 


-.02 


.11 


-,15t 


..15t 


-.04 


.04 


1.0 *♦ 


.47" 


.32" 


,09 


.25" 


..03 


.02 


..32" 


,-.25" 


-.07 


.15f 




1.0 


.35" 


.19" 


,30" 


-.03 


-.02 


..36" 


-.34" 


-.08 


..07 






1.0 


.28" 


.28" 


-.14 


-.01 


-.42** 


-.48" 


-.21* 


.03 


■ ■ 






1.0 


.29" 


.08 


-.01 


-.53" 


..37" 


-.01 


.08 










1.0 


.05 


.09 


-.m 


-.11 


-.15t 


..10 












1.0 


.01 


-.20* 


.01 


-.09 


.03 














1.0 ' 


.02 


.11 


.25** 


.04 
















1.0 , 


.63" 


.15* 


.03 


















1.0 


.I4t 


.04 




















1,0 


.05 
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